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O ne of the most conspicuous developments in post-independence Phil¬ 
ippine society is the expansion of a politico-religious sect called the 
Iglesia Ni Cristo (INC or Church of Christ). 1 Its extraordinary growth is 
well exemplified by the increasing number of large and elaborate INC 
church buildings throughout the country, and it now openly participates in 
politics and poses a threat to the Roman Catholic church, which is pre¬ 
dominant in the archipelago. This paper is an attempt to analyze the estab¬ 
lishment and maintenance of this anti-Catholic politico-religious sect as a 
social organization in the Philippine social setting. It follows the sociologi¬ 
cal model of Arthur Stinchcombe and analyzes the relationship between 
the environment and social organizations. 2 * * The paper is intended to examine 
the internal compliance system of the INC which is responsible for the sur¬ 
vival and expansion of the sect. Finally, it is an attempt to analyze the 
political participation of the INC in terms of its adaptive function and 
in terms of its organizational effectiveness as an open social system. 


The INC was founded in Manila in November 1913 by Felix Manalo, 
a charismatic Filipino who had formerly been a Protestant, and was of¬ 
ficially registered as a formal religious corporation in 1914. Within one year 
Manalo converted more than 1000 Catholic Filipinos to this new religious 
sect, which grew rapidly during the years preceding the Second World War 
mainly among lower class Filipinos in Manila and the surrounding prov¬ 
inces of Central Luzon. After the war, the growth of the sect continued. 
Between 1948 and i960 the INC increased its membership by more than 
200 per cent, 8 while the growth of the total population of the Philippines 
in the same period was only 40.8 per cent and other religious organizations 


1 Often spelled Iglesia Ni Kristo although the official designation is Iglesia Ni Cristo. 

2 Arthur Stinchcombe, "Social Structure and Organization,” in The Handbook of Organiza¬ 

tiont. edited by James G. March (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1965), pp. 142-93. 

5 The INC is still most popular in Central Luzon. 
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stagnated.'* The sect now attracts not only lower class Filipinos but also 
those of the middle and upper-middle classes. The INC hierarchy claims that 
its membership numbers four million, although the official census gives a 
much smaller figure—roughly a quarter of a million adherents. 

According to INC theology, the sect is “the only continuadon of the 
Church of Christ in Jerusalem.'* 8 On this ground, it denies die authority and 
authenricity of any other Chrisdan denomination, especially of the Roman 
Catholic church. It is noteworthy that INC ministers in their sermons and 
publicadons frequently blame the Roman Catholic church for the misery 
and social injustice committed against the Filipino taos (peasants). The 
theology also maintains that “the INC is a fulfillment of a prophesy men¬ 
tioned in the Book of Isaiah and the Book of Revelation.” The prophet 
Isaiah wrote that God called a “ravenous bird from the East, the Man that 
cxecuteth my counsel from a far country.” The INC believes “the East” is 
the Philippines by a further interpretation of a verse from Isaiah: “Where¬ 
fore glorify ye the Lord in the East, even the name of the Lord God of 
Israel, in the isles of the sea.” The INC believes that the isles of the sea are 
the Philippine islands. 6 Revelation 7:1-3 provides the other theological basis 
of the INC belief: the INC faithful believe that the phrase in Revelation, 
“another angel rising out of the east,” refers to Felix Manalo, and that “the 
four corners of the earth” arc the Philippines. 7 Furthermore, they believe 
that Woodrow Wilson, Lloyd George, Georges Clemenceau, and Vittorio 
Orlando were the “four angels” who had been given the power to ravage 
“land and sea” and caused the First World War. Then came Felix Manalo, 
“carrying the seal of the living God and called aloud. . . .” Manalo is there¬ 
fore considered to be the prophesied “angel” from the east. 

The INC has a highly centralized authority structure. The executive 
minister of the sect has a monopoly of power and is solely responsible for 
the affairs of the sect, as article 3 of the amended Article of Incorporation of 
the INC prescribes: 

. . . and she [INC] will function in accordance with the laws, precepts and ordinances 
of the Holy Bible, and her direction and administration according to her by-laws now 
existing or which may be adopted and she will be administered by Mr. Felix Manalo 


4 Julita R. Sta. Romana, 'The lglesia ni Kristo,” Journal of East Asiatic Studies, IV 
(July 1955), pp. 329-430, and Republic of the Philippines, Department of Commerce and 
Industry, Bureau of the Census and Statistics, Census of Philippines, i960: Population and 
Housing, II, p. 17. See appendix I. 

6 G. M. Ropcras, "lglesia ni Kristo,” Manila Times Sunday Magazine, January ix, 1959, 
p. 23. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid. "After this I saw four angels stationed at die four corners of die earth, holding 
back the four winds so that no wind should blow on sea or land or any tree. Then I saw 
another angel rising out of the east, carrying the seal of the living God; and he called aloud 
to the angels who had been given the power to ravage land and sea: ‘Do no damage to sea 
or land or trees unul we have set the seal of our God upon the foreheads of his servants.’ ** 
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who as Executive Minister exercises complete responsibility and discharges all powers 
and duties necessary in the efficient direction and administration of the corporation 
and acts as her official representative in all matters and he shall be assisted by a board 
of Division Ministers, the General Secretary and the General Treasurer and such other 
officers that might be designated . 8 

This concentration of power was particularly great under the charismatic 
founder, who occupied the executive ministry until 1963. Moreover, Manalo’s 
word became the law of the INC whenever there were no written laws or 
by-laws.® 

The executive minister, along with other members of the hierarchy, also 
monopolizes the normative means of control over the members of the lower 
INC hierarchy by standardizing the religious service throughout the 
country. The central office in San Juan, Rizal, prepares the weekly sermons 
and selects the hymns for local churches everywhere. 

INC members are required to attend services twice a week, on Thursdays 
and Sundays respectively. Most INC churches have at least two services on 
each of these days, one early in the morning and the other in the evening. 
Attendance is carefully recorded by the church officials, and worshippers 
must be punctual. At the time designated for the service to begin the doors 
of the church are closed, and no one may enter thereafter. 

INC services, which are held in expensive and resplendent church build¬ 
ings (many of which cost at least one million dollars), are impressive and 
overpowering, even to the non-believer. Services begin with beautiful hymns 
using native Filipino folk tunes. The hymns are followed by scripture read¬ 
ing and an emotional sermon in the national language, Tagalog, instead of 
Latin or English, which usually attacks the Roman Catholic church. It is not 
uncommon for the minister to preach with tears in his eyes. The congrega¬ 
tion responds saying “Opo!” meaning “Amen” or “Yes, Lord” and often 
crying out ecstatically. 

The members are expected to lead a clean, ethical life. They are prohibited 
from gambling, excessive drinking, and other forms of vice. Interfaith mar¬ 
riage is banned. 10 Members are also prohibited from joining labor unions be¬ 
cause of the belief that labor-management disputes are contrary to the 
Christian concepts of love and brotherhood. Any recalcitrant members arc 
ultimately expelled from the INC. 

In addition, the members of the INC are expected to be politically loyal 
to the directions of the hierarchy, especially in voting. The INC hierarchy 
selects the presidential, senatorial, and congressional candidates for whom 
the followers are expected to vote. The final selection is usually announced 
at the regular services a few weeks before the elections. Apparently there is 


8 Sta. Romana, “The Iglesia Ni Kristo,” p. 349. 
• Ibid. 

10 Ibid., pp. 374-5- 
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no formal coercive system for ensuring that voters accept the instructions of 
the hierarchy, but the INC does apply normative means of persuasion by 
appealing to appropriate passages from the Bible which support the hierar¬ 
chy’s political decision. For example, John 17:11, 21, and 23 are interpreted 
to mean that INC members should be united in voting; / Corinthians 1:10 
is another basis for the voting unity of the INC. 11 Thus, many INC voters 
reportedly believe that it is their duty to avoid dissension by voting for the 
candidates endorsed by the INC hierarchy rather than relying on their own 
political judgment. 

Although this reportedly solid INC voting bloc only recently stirred up 
a considerable amount of anxiety as well as hostility among the Catholic 
hierarchy and laity, 12 the INC has been active in the Philippine electoral 
process ever since the prewar period. It has supported presidential candidates 
Manuel L. Quezon, Sergio Osmena, Sr., Manuel Roxas, Jose Avelino, Ra¬ 
mon Magsaysay, Carlos P. Garcia, and Ferdinand E. Marcos, only one of 
whom did not become president of the country. Because of the INC’s impres¬ 
sive electoral record and the highly competitive nature of the electoral pro¬ 
cess of the Philippines, candidates for office at the national level are com¬ 
pelled to seek INC support, despite different religious affiliation. 13 

Some of the postulates formulated by Arthur Stinchcombe on the re¬ 
lationship between the social condition and new organizations developing 
in the society are helpful in analyzing the establishment and the growth of 
the INC mainly in Central Luzon and the urban areas of the Philippines. 
These postulates may be summarized as follows. People found organiza¬ 
tions when (1) they find or learn about more satisfactory alternatives for 
doing things that are not easily done within the existing social arrangements; 
(2) they, or some social group with which they are strongly identified, will 
receive some of the benefits of the better way of doing things; and (3) they 
can defeat, or at least avoid being defeated by, their opponents, especially 
those whose interests are vested in the old regime. 14 

In examining the second postulate, we shall also apply the concept of the 
compliance structure that has been formulated by Amitai Etzioni. 15 We shall 


11 “I appeal to you, brethren, by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ that all of you agree 
and that there be no dissensions among you, but that you be united in the same mind and 
same judgment.” See C. P. Sandoval, "Distorted Sense of Judgment,” Pasugo (December 
1963), pp. 34 - 7 - 

“This became an explosive issue in the 1965 national election. See Hirofumi Ando, 
"The Iglesia ni Kristo in the 1965 Philippine Elections,” Philippine Journal of Public Ad- 
ministraton. X (October 1966), pp. 359-66. 

18 Unlike the Sofa Ga\h a i of Japan, the INC has not established its own political party, 
partly because of the single member constituency where a third party can hardly survive. 

14 Selected from the postulates in “Social Structure and Organizations,” in The Handbook 
of Organizations, op. cit., p. 146. 

18 Amitai Etzioni, A Comparative Analysis of Complex Organisations (New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1964). On page 3 he states: “Compliance refers both to a relation in which 
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analyze the kind of reward or control system the INC hierarchy possesses 
over its lower class participants. In our examination of the third postulate, 
we shall be guided by the notion of organizational effectiveness presented 
by Daniel Katz and Robert L. Kahn. 18 We are interested in the adaptive 
performance of the INC toward environmental change. Admittedly the data 
arc limited in terms of quality as well as quantity partly because of the 
secretiveness of the INC and pardy because of the dearth of reliable quantita¬ 
tive data in the Philippines, especially at the micro-analytic level. However, 
a close investigation of socio-economic conditions in Central Luzon, includ¬ 
ing urban areas where die INC has been most popular, seems to support the 
postulates. 

Economically Central Luzon has been characterized by widespread ten¬ 
ancy, which has been the main cause of the poverty and financial indebted¬ 
ness of many peasants for centuries. The percentage of tenancy by province 
ranged from about 2 to 70 per cent and the mean average was 35.1 per cent 
in 1939. Most of the Central Luzon provinces had tenancy rates higher 
dian 50 per cent, and even after the war, this situadon was far from im¬ 
proved as is demonstrated in Table i. 1T 

Table 1: Percentage of Cultivated Land Operated by Tenants by Province 

in Central Luzon, 1939 and 1948 

Percentage 


Province 

>939 

1948 

Bulacan 

66.5 

65.0 

Cavite 

58.5 

64.2 

Laguna 

44-3 

54-5 

Nucva Ecija 

67.8 

75-3 

Pampanga 

67.0 

88.0 

Tarlac 

52.4 

65.6 

National Average 

35 -1 

37-3 


Source: Censuses of 1939 and 1948. 


Furthermore, the prevailing pattern in this rice-growing region of Luzon is 
the share-tenancy system, or \asaina system. This system has several varia¬ 
tions, but in principle, the landlord provides the material and means of 
production and the tenant offers lalior: the landlord furnishes land, seed, 
and cash for culuvaung the rice, while the i^asama works the land, some- 

an actor behaves in accordance with a directive supported by another actor’s power, and to the 
orientation of the sub-ordinated actor to the power applied.” 

10 Daniel Katz and Robert L. Kahn, The Social Psychology of Organizations (New York: 
John Wiley, 1966), especially pp. 161-70. Organizational effectiveness is defined as “the extent 
to which all forms of encrgic return to the organization are maximized.” 

17 Karl J. Pelzcr, Pioneer Settlement in the Asiatic Tropics (New York: American Geo¬ 
graphic Society, 1945), pp. 86-8. 
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times with his own work animals. The crop is supposed to be divided equally 
after half of the expenses of cultivation are subtracted, but in practice, the 
tenants not infrequently receive less than 30 per cent of the profits, often 
victims of usury because of ignorance and their economic dependence upon 
the landlord. Even with some governmental measures, such as the Rice Share 
Tenancy Act, the Agricultural Tenancy Act of 1954, and the Agricultural 
Credit and Cooperative Financing Administration, most tenant farmers 
continue to live on a subsistence level. 18 The agrarian condition in Central 
Luzon, moreover, has been aggravated by a higher population density than 
is found in other parts of the country. 

The family, consisting of both kinship and ritual kinship groups, is the 
predominant social organization in the Philippines. One of the most im¬ 
portant roles of the Filipino family is its economic function of taking care of 
unemployed family members. This economic role of the family, as well as 
its other roles, is extended to ritual kin members, possibly even further. 
This ritual kinship association is called the compadrazgo or compadre sys¬ 
tem, which signifies the relationship between a godfather and a godchild 
that is sanctioned by the Catholic church. In this compadre system the god¬ 
father, as a good Catholic, is expected to take care of the godchild spiritually 
and financially if the parents of the godchild are unable for any reason to do 
so. More importantly, the parents themselves are economically assisted 
through this arrangement. 19 

Although intraclass compadre relationships are common, this system 
often occurs in interclass relationships, especially in rural areas. Tenants 
sometimes have their landlords as their compadres and is one of the meth¬ 
ods whereby tenants may maintain a favorable relationship with their 
landlords, since they are in effect “kin.” 20 However miserable a tenant may be 
in the kasama system, he is relatively happy if his landlord is also his 
compadre. Not only does the landlord promise to take care of his godchild, 
but he accords better treatment to the tenant. Another important social rela¬ 
tionship in Philippine society is that of utang na loob (debt inside), based on 
mutual respect and obligation between two persons. In the case of the land¬ 
lord-tenant relationship, there must be a sense of respect and reverence on the 
side of the tenant for the landlord, and a sense of paternal love and protec¬ 
tion from the landlord to the tenant. This is a very subtle, reciprocal human 


18 David Wurfcl, “The Philippines,” Governments and Politics of Southeast Asia, edited 
by G. McT. Kahin (New York: Cornell University Press, 1959), pp. 490-3, and Generoso 
F. Rivera, and Robert T. McMillan, The Rural Philippines (Manila: Office of Information, 
Mutual Security Agency, 1952). 

19 Robert B. Fox, Family and Society in the Rural Philippines (Manila: Philippine Na¬ 
tional Museum), (Mimeographed), pp. 10-15. 

20 University of Chicago, Area Handbook on the Philippines. II, Human Relations Area 
Files Subcontractor’s Monograph, HRAF-16, Chicago-5 (New Haven, Connecticut: Human 
Relations Area Files, n.d.), pp. 427-9. 
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relationship which to some extent protects the tenant from the miserable 
agrarian conditions. Consequently, if either the compadre system or utang na 
loob are in effect, 21 the relationship between landlord and tenant is not as 
gloomy as is often portrayed by Western observers. 

Unfortunately, however, continuous agrarian unrest and the Pacific war 
caused a deterioration of these relationships, particularly in Central Luzon. 
Many of the peasants became openly antagonistic toward the landlords and 
were unable to ask their landlords to be their compadrcs. Tenants who 
joined the uprising could not expect any utang na loob, since they were 
without the traditional reverence for the landlord and had expressed their 
feelings explicitly. Having lost the traditional social protection mechan¬ 
isms, 22 they became helpless. 

The deterioration of the traditional social system is also evident in urban 
areas of the Philippines, particularly in Manila and to a lesser extent in Cebu 
and Iloilo. Such drastic social change is due to rapid urbanization. Disloca¬ 
tion occurs most frequently among the residents of Manila who migrate 
from the nearby provinces in Central Luzon. These migrants are in great 
economic difficulty. As early as 1954 they constituted 85 per cent of 140,000 
unemployed Filipinos in Manila. Most of them have no relatives or com- 
padres who can be of any assistance in terms of the traditional economic 
function of the extended family system. In the last few decades this mas¬ 
sive migration to the city in the Central Luzon provinces has had the effect 
of accelerating the dislocation of the individual and the breakdown of the 
traditional social and economic security system. 23 

Filipino peasants tried several methods to overcome these socio-economic 
problems. Initially, they rebelled against their landlords in uprisings that 
were often characterized by physical violence, but the peasants were always 
suppressed. Central Luzon is distinguished from other regions of the Phil¬ 
ippines by its frequent agrarian disturbances: as early as 1692 an uprising 
was recorded; another revolt occurred in Batangas in 1739; since then 
armed rebellions have been incessant. 24 In the 1930s the peasants also or¬ 
ganized socialistic agrarian organizations such as Tangulan and the Sandals 
to improve their lot, but these organizations were not favorably accepted by 
the existing regime. They made another serious effort to destroy the existing 
agrarian system and ultimately the total social system through the Huk 
movement, 25 a peasant-based Communist movement that developed after the 


21 Fox, op. cit., pp. 14-19. 

22 Hayden already noticed this social change before the war. He wrote: “In those regions 
where the tenants were organized in unions the old relationship between landlord and tenant 
was rapidly disappearing.’’ Sec Joseph R. Hayden, The Philippines (New York: Macmillan, 
194a), p. 101. 

28 Area Handbook on the Philippines, op. cit., p. 400. 

24 Pelzer, op. cit., pp. 88-91 and Hayden, op cit., pp. 383-400. 

26 This was originally an anti-Japanese guerrilla movement, but after the war, it changed 
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war. They were almost able to capture the capital in 1950 but the organiza¬ 
tion was destroyed by the regime. Some leaders realized that an overtly 
political and/or militant organization would not be effective or survive in 
the existing circumstances. 

At the same time, the peasants in Central Luzon repeatedly learned that 
despite its promises to improve agrarian conditions, the central government 
was not an organization they could rely on. Along with the national govern¬ 
ment, the Catholic church, which is another large and complex organization, 
has also been isolated from the peasants. Some of the Catholic orders them¬ 
selves are among the largest landowners, and the peasants have often had 
very little religious contact with the Catholic church, especially in remote 
villages. 26 Often what contact has existed has been limited to the village 
fiesta, baptisms, and funerals which arc tremendous financial burdens to 
the subsistence peasants. 27 It was only at the National Congress for Rural 
Development, which was held in Manila and Los Banos in 1967, that the 
Catholic church publicly showed its concern with the socio-economic condi¬ 
tion of the rural masses. 28 

The Protestant church has failed to satisfy the need of the peasants and 
lower class urban Filipinos because it is mainly confined to the urbane. 
American-educated, upper class Filipinos. The services are still conducted 
in English which is a foreign language to most Filipinos, and its emphasis 
on individual salvation rather than on authoritarian demand for submis¬ 
sion to a church hierarchy is still a new concept to these peasants and poor 
urban Filipinos, who need to be given direction because they are “lost.” 29 
The Aglipayan church, an indigenous anti-Spanish friar, Catholic group, 
had a religious and political background similar to that of the INC. How¬ 
ever, it was not able to survive when it was impelled to return lands to the 


its organizational goals once the original goal had been accomplished. The name was changed 
from Hukbo ng Bayan Laban sa Hapon (Anti-Japanese Peoples’ Army) to Hukbong Magpalayan 
ng Bayan (People’s Liberation Army) in 1950. Many landlords allegedly collaborated with 
the Japanese during the war. 

2« p e lzer, op. cit., pp. 90-8. 

27 An increasing number of recent field studies upholds this point. Sec, for example, 
Akira Takahashi, Chuubu Ruson no Beisa^u Noson (A Rice-farming Village in Central 
Luzon), Research Reference Material no. 85 (Tokyo: Institute of Asian Economic Affairs, 
1965). PP- *05-98, and Hiromitsu Umehara, "Firipin no Bcisaku Noson: Raguna-shu Tubuan- 
mura no Jittai Hokoku (A Rice-farming Village in the Philippines: A Field Research Report of 
Barrio Tubuan, Laguna),” in Ajia no Tochiscido to Nosonshak.aik.ozo ll (The Land-holding 
System and Agrarian Social System in Asia II), edited by Tsutomu Takigawa and Hiroshi 
Saito, Research Reference Material no. 128 (Tokyo: Institute of Asian Economic Affairs, 1967), 
pp. 195*6- 

28 V. Cruz, “Cross and Communism," Philippine Free Press, LX, February 4, 1967, p. 12. 
One exception is the Philippine Rural Movement by the graduates of the Jesuit academic 
institution, Atcneo dc Manila. However, its size is very limited. 

20 This analysis is based on the study of the political attitude of the masses, Seymour 
M. lipset, Political Man (New York: Doubleday, 1963) especially pp. 87-182, and on the 
study of Nazism by Eric Fromm, Escape From Freedom (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Win¬ 
ston, 1961). 
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Roman Catholic church after the Filipino Revolution of 1898. It failed to be¬ 
stow the masses with material blessing, 30 and consequently lost its following. 

Thus, lower class Filipinos needed a new organization to protect them 
both materially and spiritually from existing economic and social evils and 
to fight for necessary reform. They required a less expensive organization 
than the central government or the Catholic church and an organization 
whose ideology could be easily understood by the masses and would be con¬ 
gruent with the indigenous Filipino culture. The masses seem to have 
realized that a politico-religious organization would he the most efficient 
and safest means of protecting and enhancing their interests. The INC 
has satisfied these requirements. Furthermore, the Filipino masses have be¬ 
come more and more convinced that they will receive more spiritual and 
material benefits through the INC, for it has a rather extensive socio-eco¬ 
nomic security system for its followers. The INC offers the congregation a 
very informal but effective mutual aid system whereby poor members are 
assisted in emergencies (such as a funeral or sickness) by other members’ 
contributions in cash or in kind at the regular service. Another important 
socio-economic function of the INC is the securing of jobs for its members. 
The main INC administrative office in San Juan, Rizal, was described by a 
member of the INC hierarchy as having the appearance of an employment 
agency. In some cases, the INC hierarchy allegedly applies to get jobs for 
some of its members through the traditional personal relationship system, 
i.e., utang na loob, with politicians whom it supports at election time. Thus, 
the INC is not only a substitute for the traditional extended kinship and 
quid pro quo relationships for the Filipino masses, but it also provides a 
new collective utang na loob relationship with the Filipino elite. 81 

In order to assist peasants in the Central Luzon region, the INC has also 
been engaged in a large-scale agricultural development project. It has estab¬ 
lished a colony of 600 acres of land in the province of Nucva Ecija to 
accommodate those tenants from nearby provinces who were expelled from 
their lands by their landlords. 32 The INC has also ventured into the develop¬ 
ment of cottage industry, particularly encouraging hog-raising among the 
rural members to increase their incomes. 33 In addition, the INC conducts a 


30 The revolution ended with the occupation of the islands by the United States, which 
signed the Treaty of Paris with Spain. Under the treaty, the property of the Spanish friars was 
repatriated and taken from Filipinos who had confiscated it during the revolution. 

81 Interview with Minister Teofilo Ramos, executive-secretary of the INC, at San Juan, Rizal, 
November 7, 1965. He denied, however, that the sect helped to find jobs for its members. He 
did concede that the sect sometimes “recommends” its members for jobs. It must be emphasized 
that many employers in fact seek INC workers because of their good social conduct and higher 
moral standards and partly because of their refusal to join labor unions. Here the Weberian 
notion of Protestant ethic seems to be working. 

32 Interview with Minister Ramos. The plantation is located in Laur, Nucva Ecija. 

88 "Quezon KMP Eyes Cottage Industry: Other Plans Bared,” KMP Tidings, I (June, 
1964), p. A. 
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vigorous literacy campaign through its youth organization, Kapisanang 
Maligayang Pagtatagumpay (literally, “Happy Triumph Association”). This 
program was in fact endorsed by the present Marcos administration. 34 The 
INC welfare programs are often extended not only to the rural peasants but 
also to urban dwellers. This is especially true in cases of disaster, such as 
when INC members were ordered to evacuate the slum section of Wall City 
in Manila and when it aided the victims of a fire in Iloilo in 1966. 35 

Such observation of the extra-religious activities of the INC suggests a 
change in its compliance structure. However, there is no apparent indica¬ 
tion that the organizational goal of the INC has been changed from a 
culture goal to any other. The earlier, “core” members of the INC prob¬ 
ably had a moral commitment to adhere to the teachings of Felix Manalo 
and consequently very little egalitarian control was necessary other than 
normative control. However, as the congregation has increased in number 
and includes more members with a calculated involvement, the INC hierar¬ 
chy has had to appeal not only to the normative means of control through 
the scriptural teachings but also to utilitarian means of control by use of the 
extensive socio-economic welfare programs of the INC. In other words, the 
INC was developed to possess the dual compliance structures “because ef¬ 
fective attainment of one goal requires development of supplementary tasks 
belonging to different goal categories.” 36 

As Stinchcombc’s analysis suggests, the INC has had to face the problem 
of the “liability of newness.” 37 It has been under strong pressure from the 
older established organizations, particularly the Roman Catholic church, and 
from rival organizations, such as the Huks, who are interested in recruiting 
from similar levels in the social stratification of Philippine society. In order 
to sustain such external pressures the INC sought protection from the 
central government as early as the 1930s. In return, the INC pledged to 
support the candidacy of Manuel L. Quezon for the presidency of the Com¬ 
monwealth, as well as other presidential candidates who might better pro¬ 
tect the INC. One such candidate was Magsaysay, who crushed the Huk 
uprising. Other candidates supported by the INC were those who were less 
strongly identified with the Catholic hierarchy. Moreover, the political al¬ 
liance of the INC with a considerable number of the Filipino elites and the 
central government has readily convinced many Filipinos that the INC will 
not be easily destroyed by the existing rival organizations. 

The external pressure is not always violent or explicit. The pressure from 


84 President Marcos Endorses KMP, Buklod National Literacy Drive,” Pasttgo News, 
March 1966. Here is some tendency of the INC to develop itself into a church from a sect. 
The KMP is functionally similar to the YMCA and YWCA but structurally quite separated 
from the sect organization. 

86 Interview with Minister Ramos. 

86 Etzioni, op. cit., p. 86. 

87 Stinchcombc, op. cit., pp. 148-50. 
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the Catholic church, for example, has been subtle and implicit. Not in¬ 
frequently local public officials are persuaded by the Catholic church to deny 
a permit to an INC public assembly, which is one of the INC’s major means 
of recruitment. 38 Sometimes die pressure has taken the form of legislative 
action in order to curtail the growth of the INC. The recent case of the 
abortive Cuenco bill, which proposed to make Catholic religious instruction 
compulsory in the public school curriculum, is one such example. Thus 
the INC is compelled further to increase its organizational effectiveness by 
supporting religiously neutral political candidates if not those sympathetic 
with the INC, in order to conscript support against possible hostility in the 
future 30 It may also be true that the INC hierarchy is interested in immedi¬ 
ate material rewards from these candidates, especially in case of their elec¬ 
toral victory. However, the major objective of the INC electoral involvement 
would be to maintain a neutral if not a favorable environment for the INC’s 
survival and growth. 40 


Throughout this paper we have regarded the establishment and develop¬ 
ment of die INC as a dependent variable and the environment as the 
independent variable. Following the first postulate we have inferred from 
the hostile environment surrounding the masses in Central Luzon and in 
the urban areas that they have been compelled to establish a new organiza¬ 
tion to cope with the situation. We have also suggested that the failure of 
the militant political organizations to satisfy the needs of the peasants has 
caused them to establish a religious organization with economic and politi¬ 
cal functions. Finally, we have observed that the existing organizations 
have not been able to meet the needs of the Filipino masses in the social 
setting which has been rapidly and drastically changing. 

Following the second postulate, we have observed that the Filipino 
masses have become convinced that they can gain more material and spiri¬ 
tual benefit through this politico-religious sect. At the same time, this reli¬ 
gious organization is required to perform an increasingly larger socio-econom¬ 
ic welfare role for the masses who join it. Consequently, the compliance 
system of this predominandy culture-goal oriented organization has to be 
modified to accommodate the needs of the lower class participants. At pres¬ 
ent, there is little clear indication that the goals of the organization will be 


38 Sta. Romans, op. cit„ p. 376. 

80 Katz and Kahn, op. cit., pp. 161-70. 

40 One may be able to substantiate this point financially by simple arithmetic computa¬ 
tion. Suppose there were only one million INC members, instead of the four million claimed. 
They are required to (jo to the service twice a week. If a member contributed twenty centavos 
(5 cents) a week, then his contribution in a year would be approximately ten pesos (20 cen¬ 
tavos x 50). The total annual income of the INC hierarchy from the weekly contribution alone 
would be 10,000,000 ($2,500,000). 
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radically changed, but it is probable that the INC will develop dual goals: 
cultural and economic. 

Following the third postulate, we have found that the masses have per¬ 
haps realized that their newly established organization will not be defeated 
by other organizations. To ensure survival, the higher participants in the 
organization have been performing a significant adaptive function. The 
INC hierarchy has been openly supporting candidates for national offices 
for the purpose of securing and maintaining a neutral environment and 
neutralizing the political pressure from rival organizations, especially from 
the Roman Catholic church. INC political participation seems necessary to 
enlarge its organizational effectiveness. 

This politico-religious organization is likely to survive and grow signifi- 
candy unless the present socio-economic conditions in Central Luzon and 
urban areas are greatly improved and unless the other older organizations 
begin to a meaningful extent to undertake welfare programs for the masses. 
The survival and expansion of the INC further seem to be guaranteed by 
the dearth of new organizations with specialized roles to aid the masses. 
It can therefore be argued that the Filipino masses need the INC to survive 
the present socio-economic situation in the Philippines. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, February 1969 
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